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Recent Canadian wildfires put earth's ozone layer, DFW air quality at risk 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The Dallas Fort-Worth Metroplex has 
been facing intense heat waves and poor air 
quality partially due to Canadian wildfires 
that began in March, putting residents at 
risk for heat-related illnesses and poor air 


quality symptoms. 


The mass wildfires in Canada that started 
earlier this year had already been ongoing 
for three months due to natural causes be- 
fore 20 northeastern states were plunged 
into a yellow fog of pollutants on June 7. 
Smoke from a burning Quebec drifted 
across the border, shutting down countless 
flights, schools, and businesses as the worst 


n a room full of the most 
renowned cricketers in the 
world, it didn’t quite sink 
in for Ali Sheikh when he 
heard his name called at the inaugu- 
ral Major League Cricket draft. 

“Tt sort of hit me when I got my 
cap and sat down. It was one of the 
greater feelings.” 

Drafted as the sixth pick to the 
LA Knight Riders in July, Sheikh’s 
world has changed for good. In ad- 
dition to being an accounting junior 
at UTD, he now lives a second life as 
a professional cricketer in the newly 
accredited Dallas-Fort Worth-based 
MLC league. 

Sheikh, who's scheduled to gradu- 
ate in 2024, has been playing cricket 
since childhood, inheriting a love 
of the sport from his dad who he 
would watch matches with on TV. 
Growing up in Qatar, Sheikh played 
Twenty20 cricket — a shorter form 
of traditional cricket, also known as 
T20 — recreationally with his peers 
wherever there were open fields, two 
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wickets, a bat, and a ball. Now, as a 
20-year-old, he plays alongside and 
against those same international tal- 
ents hed seen on TV. 

“Its fun to be alongside them, 
these great players who have played 
at the highest level around the world 
for their country,” Sheikh said. “Tm 
a local guy, local for the MLC. So, 
growing up and then playing with 
these people has been a great experi- 
ence.” 

Sheikh and his family moved 
from Qatar in 2015 to a suburb in 
North Texas by UTD. His dad had 
noticed Sheikh’s talent back home 
and wanted to help him cultivate 
that — so he broke his son into club 
cricket at the Dallas minor league, 
where Sheikh settled into the role of 
a batsman. It was there in the league 
that Sheikh was spotted by junior 
league coach and former Pakistani 
international cricketer Asif Mujtaba. 

“The first time I saw him, I said 

Yeah, this guy has talent. If he con- 


SEE CRICKET, PAGE 7 


air quality in the world was recorded just 
above New York City at 158 Air Quality 
Index. For reference, between 51 and 100 is 
a moderate AQI score. Dangerous air qual- 
ity alerts continued until July 1, with smoke 
clouds even reaching Western Europe, be- 
fore a second wave of alerts reactivated July 
17. Both domestic and international fire- 


fighters have responded as the crisis persists 
and became the largest wildfire in modern 
North American history. The ecological 
damages continue to be a concern and far- 
reaching even in DFW, where a recent study 
presented that wildfires can be damaging to 
the ozone layer. 

Jenny Narvaez, program manager for air 


quality management at the North Central 
Texas Council of Governments, points out 
that DFW has had a history of bad air qual- 
ity. While there are already programs im- 
proving the situation, wildfires of this scale 
can make air quality dramatically worse and 
create a health hazard. 


SEE OZONE, PAGE 2 


A'WICKET’ GOOD TIME 


Ali Skeikh is as a student byy and a professional cricketer by night 


MAJOR LEAGUE CRICKET| COURTESY 


Accounting junior Ali Sheikh had become a national cricket sensation after proving his prowess with the bat and the ball in his junior league. Now he's trailblazing the way for local cricketers in the big leagues. 


MLC PROPELS RISE OF CRICKET IN AMERICA 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-In-Chief 


Cricket, a beloved sport in South Asia, 
the UK and the Caribbean, has struggled 
to gain mainstream attention in the United 
States. But the creation of Major League 
Cricket and the multiple franchises in- 
volved with it could change that. With 
its tournament- 
style 


and a 


format 

focus 
on Twenty20 
MLC 
aims to be the 


cricket, 


| ie turning point 


for cricket's 
th 


growth in the 
_ US. 

The MLC 
kickstarted its 
SHEIKH inaugural sea- 
son in Grand Prairie, Texas on July 13 with 
a match between the Texas Super Kings 
and the LA Knight Riders. An estimated 


7,000 people showed up to this first game, 


a promising start for the young league. 
This isn’t the first attempt to introduce 
cricket to the U.S., though. Previous ef- 
forts, like the American Premier League, 
were short-lived and couldn't sustain the 
momentum, playing just one season be- 
tween 2009 and 2021. The MLC seeks 
to grow steadily and consistently by 
organizing an inaugural season last- 
ing just over two weeks, focusing 
on a digestible three-hour long 
T20 game format. Being based in 
Dallas-Fort Worth helps too, as 
the metroplex houses one of the 
country’s largest airports and has 
year-round cricket-friendly weath- 
er. Additionally, $20 million was 
poured into renovating the Grand 
Prairie Stadium — once the AirHog 
baseball stadium — into what it is today. 
International franchises involved with 
the MLC include the Knight Riders Group, 
the Mumbai Indians, the Cricket Victoria, 
the GMR Group, the Chennai Super Kings 
and Cricket New South Wales. Prominent 
figures such Ross Perot Jr. and Indian mov- 


ie stars Shah Rukh Khan and Juhi Chawla 
own franchises partnered with the MLC, 
bringing power and influence to the 


league. For 


There's a lot of support 
from the Asian community 


and there's excitement with the 

big names ... With the number of 

guys that are moving here that have 
international experience, cricket is 


only going to become bigger. 


— Sheikh 
MLC cricketer 


accounting junior Ali 
Sheikh, a professional cricketer for the LA 
Knight Riders, this period in American 


cricket history is the culmination of his 
passion for the sport. 

"My friends at UTD didn’ really know 
what cricket was, neither did my friends in 
my high school,” Sheikh said. “The game 
has grown, though, in the last few years. 
There’s a lot of support from the Asian 

community and theres excitement 

with the big]names who have traveled 
from across the world to play in this 
league.” 

Cricket originated in the UK and 
has become a favorite pastime in 
countries such as India, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan after it was spread in 
the time of the British empire. T20 

cricket, which gained popularity af- 

ter its introduction by the England 
and Wales Cricket Board in 2003, of- 
fers a shorter, more action-packed version 
of the traditional game. In T20 cricket, the 
game is limited to 20 overs per inning, and 
matches take approximately three hours, 
making it an ideal fit for American audi- 
ences. This game format is already played 
in American club cricket, while traditional 


formats like test cricket — the original form 
with overs that are typically played over 
five days — and one-day cricket — which is 
limited to 50 overs per inning — are becom- 
ing less widespread in international profes- 
sional leagues. 

Outside of the consumable format, 
Sheikh said a large part of the MLC’s in- 
augural success can be attributed to big 
names taking part in this first season. 
International stars such as Trinidadian 
cricketer Dwayne Bravo and Jamaican 
cricketer Andre Russell — who’s on the 
same team as Sheikh — attracted fans to 
stadiums. The first game held in Grand 
Prairie’s 7,200-capacity stadium was com- 
pletely sold out. 

“With the number of guys that are 
moving here that have international ex- 
perience, cricket is only going to become 
bigger,” Sheikh said. “More money's go- 
ing to be invested. New players — stay 
motivated, stay persistent, and you can 
achieve anything you want from the sport. 
Continue to work hard and you can make 
a good living out of it.” 


What's next for Ali 
& the Knight Riders? 


FINALS TAKE PLACE JULY 30 
Being the sixth seed in the league, the 
Knight Riders will not advance to the 
finals, instead returning home. 


FALL AND SPRING FOR SHEIKH 
The MLC opted for a 18-day test run 
for their inaugral season, so Sheikh 
will drill in practices fall and spring. 


SEASON STARTUP SUMMER 2024 
The MLC will likely host a longer sea- 
son, closer in length to typical cricket 
seasons which spans across months. 


A GROWING GAME IN THE U.S. 
It's possible that the MLC will partner 
with more franchises to create teams 
in popular cities like Miami or Orlando. 


New to cricket? Learn the rules of the game, including how players score runs and outs, below 


Beginning of the game: 
Team = 11 players + sub 


Coin-Toss determines who bats first 
cy Fielding team: All 11 players on 


Batting team: 2 Batsmen on 


Cricket field 


11 players ona 
Cricket team: 

- Captain 

- Wicketkeeper 

- Several batsman 
- Several Bowlers 


Batsman 


“Non Striker” 


10 Ways to get Batsman out: 

1. Bowled out 7. Hit Wicket/Accidental out 

2. Caught out 8. Hitting the ball twice in 

3. Run out one stroke 

4. Leg before Wicket 9. Obstructing a fielding 
(LBW) player 

5. Stumped out 10. Taking too long to take 

6. Handling the ball to the field 


y 


Bowler 
8 Attacking bowlers usually 
open innings. 


y 


Helmet Ball 


i yu 


=S 
Į 3 Stumps 


| i 


Batsman’s role: 
- Score runs 


Wicket 


2 Bails 


If the Batsman: 


(28 inches) 


(9 inches) batsmen always work in pairs 
Batsman cannot bat alone 


Other rules of Cricket: 


- Defend their wickets 


10 Batsmen Out = Change Innings 
Highest Run Total = WINS 

6 Legal Bowls = 1 OVER 

Both Sides Finish Batting = 2 Innings 


Ball hit + run to opposite crease = 1 RUN 

High, Wide or No Ball = 1 RUN 

Hit Ball + Reaches Boundary = 4 RUNS; all other cases where it ends up outside the boundary 
Hit Ball Over Boundary = 6 RUNS; when the ball ends up outside the boundary w/o bouncing 


Batsman 


“Striker” @ Wicket 
Y ne Keeper 


Out Swing 
B | > Fastand Spin | In Swing 
OW l n g Bowling Off Spin 
Leg Spin 


Batting Out 
Runs 


Bowled T20 Cricket 
Caught - 20 Overs for 1 Innings 
Run Outs - Lasts about 3 hours 


Test Cricket 
- Overs for 2 Innings (Batsmen Out) 
- Lasts about 5 days 


One Day Cricket 
- 50 Overs for 1 Innings 
- Lasts about a day 
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Trinidian cricketer Andre Russell 
blows a kiss at the sky after scoring a 
fifty at MLC's debut game. Russell is 
an allrounder, specifically a right hand 
batsman and right arm fast bowler. 
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n the last issue of The 
Mercury, a brief on the 
ibrary's new 24 hour 
schedule misstated its 
ours. The McDermott 
Library is now open for 
24 hours continuously 
rom 11 a.m on Sunday 
to 8 p.m on Friday as well 
as Saturday from 11 a.m 
to 8 p.m. Comets need 
| an active Comet Card to 
enter after 10:30 p.m., 
and the library's assistant 
dean of public services is 
named Travis Goode. 
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‘Association 
Lhe Mercury is a proud 
member of both the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press and 
the Texas Intercollegiate 
Press Association. 


UTDPD 
Blotter 


July 4 


e At 1:45 p.m., an unaffiliated person 
was evading arrest detention with a ve- 


hicle. 


July 4 


e At an unkown time, a UTD student 
was in possession of drug paraphernalia. 


July 5 
indecent exposure. 


July 7 


e At 10:58 a.m., a subject reported 


a theft. 


July 15 


e At 9:08 a.m., a subject committed 


criminal tresspass. 


LEGEND 


VEHICULAR INCIDENT 


THEFT 


DRUGS & ALCOHOL 


OTHER 


e At 8:47 p.m., a subject committed 
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NEWS 


Mazeéevo 
replaces 
EMS for 
event regis- 
trations 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Mazévo is UTD’s newest reservation 
program of choice, officially overturn- 
ing the EMS Reservation System for 
student clubs and faculty organizations 
as of June 30. 

The Reservations Office recom- 
mends that student organization lead- 
ers and faculty begin making their fall 
semester reservations before the start of 
school Aug. 21 Designated room sched- 
ulers will need to open a Mazévo ac- 
count using their NET ID at utdunion. 
mymazevo.com to reserve rooms. At the 
beginning of each semester, student or- 
ganizations will submit three designated 
room schedulers to the Student Organi- 
zation Center, the same as before with 
EMS. However, these schedulers will no 
longer be required to complete a room 
reservation training. Resources for the 
Mazévo system can be found on the 
company’s website. 

Representing the Greek word for 
“gather,” Mazévo is one of the latest soft- 
ware in the reservation system industry. 
It’s intended to be a more modern res- 
ervation tool aimed towards supporting 
higher education and nonprofits, claim- 
ing better user interface and accessibility 
compared to its competition. Mazévo 
is mobile friendly, has a smoother user 
interface, and is not a downloadable 
software, but instead an automatically- 
updating cloud software. EMS has not 
been majorly updated since 2014. 

For a brief history of the Mazévo system 
and its founders, see utdmercury.com 


OZONE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“We've been in non-attainment, 
[not actively meeting air qual- 
ity standards,}] for ozone since the 
early 90s. Largely, mostly due to 
our meteorological placement,” 
Narvaez said. “The impacts of any 
type of [wildfire] event would af- 
fect the rise in particulate matter.” 

Between June 7 and July 21, 
Dallas has had only seven days of 
“good” — or moderate — air quality, 
with 11 of those days connecting 
particulate matter such as dust, 
dirt, soot or smoke as the primary 
pollutant of concern, according to 
the Texas Commissions for Envi- 
ronmental Quality. Consistent ex- 
posure to poor air quality has been 
linked to eye irritation, trouble 
breathing and lung cancer accord- 
ing to the CDC. 

‘The ozone layer is a region in 
the Earth’s stratosphere most re- 
sponsible for absorbing the Sun’s 
ultraviolet radiation. Without the 
ozone layer, life on Earth could 
not be sustained. The ozone layer 
can be damaged through specific 
pollutants like those found in the 
smoke of wildfires, thinning the 
protective barrier between life on 
Earth and the heat of the Sun, as 
well as preventing the ozone layer’s 
natural recovery process. This ex- 
cess heat also gradually increases 
the toxicity of ground level ozone 
formulated primarily by gas emis- 
sions. Currently, Texas is on track 
for one of the hottest summers in 
its history, which was last recorded 
in 1994 with 26 consecutive days 
over 100 degrees. 

For the most part, DFW has 
not seen fully smoky skies from 
the Canadian wildfires, but that 
does not mean its impacts aren't 
far-reaching. An analysis by the 
National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration found 
that in the 2022 wildfire season, 


Canadian and western United 
States wildfires had global impacts 
on the ozone layer, attributed to 
rising heat and pollutant emis- 
sions. Both of these wildfires were 
a combined total of 3.1 million 
acres in size. The current wildfire 
in Canada alone is 27.11 million 
acres large as of July 19, which is 
over 3,200 times larger than the 
current wildfires in California, and 
its impact will be on a scale never 
before seen in the United States. 

As a part of the rising heat, 
the state of Texas is one of a few 
south central states trapped in a 
heat dome, which occurs when 
high pressure circulation of the 
atmosphere traps and intensifies 
heat. States trapped in heat domes 
will experience longer durations 
and more intensified heat. Dur- 
ing this time, heat-related illnesses 
are more likely to occur, such as 
heat strokes, heat exhaustion and 
sunburns. According to the Dallas 
County Health and Human Ser- 
vices, nearly 617 heat-related ill- 
nesses have been reported in Dal- 
las hospitals, a sharp 30% increase 
in expected numbers. 

Christian Grisales, the pub- 
lic information officer for Dallas 
County Health and Human Ser- 
vices who reported on heat related 
hospitalization, advises to keep 
medical consequences in mind. 

“Ies very important to monitor 
your symptoms, to hydrate con- 
stantly and to stay indoors if pos- 
sible; just to do everything we can 
because this heat has been terrible 
for all of us,” Grisales said to CBS 
News. 

For those unsure about air qual- 
ity of their city or heat-related 
dangers, Narvaez recommends 
students stay in tune to the weath- 
er station or with Air North Texas, 
a partner of UTD. 
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"GAME CHANGER’ 


Esports' split from Athletics dept. brings forth new era for student gaming 


Gt 


UT DALLAS @ ESPOR] 


GAMING ARENA | 


PHOTOS BY VEDANT SAPRA | PHOTO EDITOR 


Pictured in the center from left to right: Avneesh Agarwal, junior and VALORANT team manager, Benny Lube, senior Rocket League varsity player, and Noureen Hoq, graduate Overwatch team manager. 


TEJAL DHAN 
Managing Editor 


Now known officially as “Esports and 
Gaming,” the esports programs transition 
out of the Department of Athletics is nearly 
complete, bringing the division one step closer 
towards having its own department. 

‘The decision was made by Student Affairs 
this past spring and was influenced by the Stu- 
dent Union’ official plan to build a large-scale 
gaming lounge replacing The Pub. The separa- 
tion allows for esports to gain more authority 
over what the program can do for itself, bring- 
ing attention to the specific needs of gaming 
teams and clubs. 

Drew Boehm, head coach of the esports 
program, said that though the split is official, 
a transition period is still ongoing. While the 
department is running its programs regularly 
as of now, staff are working to implement new 
ways to facilitate gaming-related activity and 
resources, which was a main reason for the 
division. By nature, gaming has unique needs 
that the athletics department cannot always 
fulfill. 

“Obviously, esports is a little bit differ- 
ent from traditional sports for a few reasons,” 


Loved professor 
passes away, 
leaves behind 


palpable legacy 


SHRIYA VYASAM 
Mercury Staff 


Economics and policy professor Rodney 
Andrews passed away on May 12 due to 
cardiac arrest, 
leaving behind 
a rich legacy as 
a fellow of the 
Vibhooti Shukla 
Professorship 
of Economics, 
director of the 
Texas Schools 
Project, or TSP 
economist and 
researcher. 


A successful and RODNEY 


involved member of ANDREWS 
the UTD commu- 

nity, Andrews loss was felt deeply by students 
and faculty members across campus. An- 
drews taught classes like labor economics and 
human resources, economics of education, 
microeconomic theory and more, and was 
involved in research as the director of the TSP 
at UTD. He also received various fellowships, 
such as the Robert Wood Johnson Scholars 
in Health Policy Research Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowship from Harvard University. Jennifer 
Holmes, dean of the School of Economic, Po- 
litical and Policy Sciences, said that Andrews’ 
research involvement in the economics of 
education and labor, public finance, applied 
micro econometrics, program evaluation and 
health economics will be remembered. 


SEE ANDREWS, PAGE 7 


Boehm said. “We have similarities, but at the 
same time, there's a decent amount that's dif- 
ferent. Our athletics program, for example, has 
to deal with NCAA policy. We don't, [since] 
each game is owned by various companies. 
There's different rules and regulations ... So 


being in athletics, it can sometimes get a little 


Drew Boehm | Esports head coach 


VALORANT, Super Smash Bros. and Rocket 
League. However, the upcoming gaming 
lounge, set to finish construction by 2024, will 
not only serve as a larger space for varsity teams 
to practice but will also be open to any UTD 

students who want to game casually. 
“The space. .. that's going to obviously be a 
game changer,” Boehm 


maybe aren't quite at the varsity level. And, 
you know, help build up the gaming com- 
munity here, build up our fan base, have more 
teams, all that kind of stuff” 

Computer engineering sophomore Ethan 
Van, a recent alum of UTD’s varsity VAL- 
ORANT team, agrees that the separation is 
pushing the program in the right direction, 


“Just seeing that UT Dallas is going all-in 


on esports... to see this coming Is kind of 
like adream come true." 


bit messy.” 

‘The split from athletics is also rooted in 
UTDs goal to cultivate and grow the esports 
department and gaming culture on campus, 
prioritizing varsity players and casual gam- 
ets alike. Boehm said that the current esports 
room is exclusive for the varsity program, 
which consists of nationally recognized colle- 
giate teams for Overwatch, League of Legends, 


SCOTUS cancels 
student loan 


forgivness plan 


said. “We'll have one of the best spaces, if not 
the best space in the entire country. We'll have 
spaces for people to actually come and watch 
games and engage the community. That space 
will be open to everybody. And that will only 
make the competitive program, our teams, 
stronger because now we can loop in more 
players. We can support more club teams. We 
can provide resources in a way to students that 


SHRIYA VYASAM 
Mercury Staff 


The Biden-Harris Administration’s Stu- 
dent Debt Relief Plan has been halted by 
‘The Supreme Court. The decision impacts 
anyone paying off their student loans as Presi- 
dent Bidens promise of around $10,000 of 
forgiveness for each borrower will no longer 
be applied. 

This change does not impact current 


specifically by highlighting gaming at both a 
local and national level. 

“I think it’s dope,” Van said. “We're out here 
building a space for gaming. That's chill. It's 
for the public too, so it's not . . just for esports 
plays ... I think it can definitely bring more 
attention at UTD, not competition-wise, but 
more exposure for esports at UTD.” 

Eric Aaberg, graduate marketing student 


UTD students, as students do not start pay- 
ing off their loans until about six months after 
they graduate with their degree. However, it 
may affect UTD faculty members and recent 
graduates who have likely been taking advan- 
tage of the loan forgiveness and will have to 
start paying their loans once again on Oct. 1. 

‘The forgiveness plan was created in hopes 
to relieve people from debt, as the state of 
Texas alone has over $120 billion accumulat- 


and student head of esports, believes that 
bringing all aspects of the program under one 
umbrella will make operations much more ef- 
fective. 

“Esports [at UTD] is growing into more 
than just being a competitive esports pro- 
gram,” Aaberg said. “We're now having our 
community gaming programs, our content 
creator program, our broadcasting and pro- 
duction program, and then with the rise of the 
gaming facility on campus it's just a lot easier to 
house everything in one place.” 

Aaberg said the future implications of both 
the separate gaming lounge largely focus on 
fostering a gaming community at UTD. The 
program is now called “Esports and Gaming” 
instead of just “Esports,” emphasizing the fact 
that gaming-related activities beyond competi- 
tion will be an important focus in the Student 
Union. 

‘A lot of students want to get interested or 
get involved with esports, but may not be as 
competitively high ranked in a lot of certain 
games,” Aaberg said. “For me, I'm actually 
horrible at video games, but I think the cool 
thing about gaming is it's a very great way to be 


SEE ESPORTS, PAGE 7 


ed in federal student loans. In the Supreme 
Court case Biden v. Nebraska that took place 
on June 30, the Court issued a 6-3 decision 
striking down the debt forgiveness program. 
‘The courts majority opinion was that it wasn’t 
within Biden's power to implement the plan, 
finding it unconstitutional to move so much 
money without going through Congress. 


SEE LOANS, PAGE 7 


Physics dept. debuts quantum info program 


Course requirements are listed below. To learn about the certificate, visit utdmercury.com. 


GRADUATE CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


COURSES 


PHYS 6346 


QUANTUM PHYSICS FOR ENGINEERS AND 
PROGRAMMERS 


PHYS 6340 


INTRODUCTION TO QUANTUM INFORMATION 


PHYS 6350 


QUANTUM ALGORITHM AND SOFTWARE 


PHYS 4350 


QUANTUM NETWORK AND COMMUNICATION 


SEMESTER 


MICHAEL KOLODRUBETZ 


FALL 


FALL CHUANWEI ZHANG 


SPRING 


CHUANWEI ZHANG 


SPRING 


SHENGWANG DU 


PROPOSED INSTRUCTORS 


PREREQUISITES 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


4 


GRADUATE COURSES 


MATH 2414/2417 & 
MATH 2414/2419 AND 
MATH 2418 


MATH 2414/2417 & 


MATH 2414/2419 AND s 


MATH 2418 


MATH 2414/2417 & 
MATH 2414/2419 AND 
MATH 2418 


PHYS 6346 OR 
PHYS 6300 
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Student art showcase 


Send your artwork to graphics@utdmercury.com to be featured 


RAINIER PEDERSON | MERCURY STAFF 


7.24 Sudoku 
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10 111 12 13 


51 


60 


64 


67 


69 


70 


46 Dead giveaway? 
48 Goes out with 
50 Win’s opposite 
52 Piles of clut- 
ter 

57 Chip dip 

60 *Fruit that’s 
generally too 
tart to be eaten 


raw 
63 Toilet paper 
layers 

64 Flying start? 
65 Opera solo 

66 Shoot for 

67 Skedaddles 

68 Mailed 

69 Instagram vid- 
eos 

70 Big name in 
ice cream 

7/1 Tsp. or tbsp. 


DOWN 
So last year 
, That is to say 


1 

2 

3 Incessantly 
4 Alums 

5 Spit level? 
6 Cockeyed 

/ 


‘Se 


ACROSS 

1 ___-pong 

5 Gets, in slang 
9 Modify 

4 Love, in Latin 
15 _ vera 

16 You might grin 
and bare it 

17 “_ pin, pick 


Te Ubs 

18 “You’ve Got 
Mail” director 
Ephron 

19 Jousting weap- 


on 
20 *It’s rough 
around the edges 
22 Stereotypical 
teen emotion 

23 Finishes with 
24 Mouth off to 
26 Male sheep 

29 Natural gas 
component 

33 Tough nut to 
crack 


37 Other, in Ma- 
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drid 
39 Have _ hair 


day 

40 Prefix with 
second 

41 It’s all in 
your head 

42 Call someone a 
2/10, say 

43 Cafeteria car- 
rier 

44 Picnic pests 
45 Fifth largest 
city in Ohio and 
also apparently 
the rubber capi- 
tal of the world 


Horror film 
Staple 
8 Blackens on the 


should be hunted 
for sport? 

11 Half of a 
Salad bar imple- 
ment 

12 Series fina- 
les?: Abbr. 

13 Effective use 
of lang. 

21 Hard work? 

25 Many millennia 
27 Eve’s counter- 
part 


28 Sports figures 
30 “This guy 
walks into __” 
(joke setup) 

31 Defense acro- 
nym 

32 Genesis garden 
33 Pay to play 

34 2006 Pixar 
film about an- 
thropomorphic 
automobiles 

35 Go __ great 
length 

36 * Ki mg" & ap- 
proval 

38 Get up 

41 Sweethearts, 
in modern lingo 
45 On the ocean 
47 Salutes with 
flutes? 

49 Raise in re- 
lief 

51 Weighing de- 
vice 

53 Twitch 

54 Shopping binge 
55 Ukrainian ten- 
nis player Svito- 
lina 

56 Airplane as- 
Signments 

57 Practice box- 


ing 
58 “I cannot tell 


59 Green fruit 

61 Enjoy a book 
62 Something a 
general keeps up 
his sleeve-y, 

per a classic dad 
joke 
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6.26 Household 
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Miss Dallas uses platform for good of community 


National Alliance on Mental lliness 


North Texas 


ANNETTE ADDO-YOBO | COURTESY 


Passionate about mental health, Ad- 
do-Yobo started "Cradle to College," a 
mentorship program for at-risk youth. 
Addo-Yobo is seen volunteering above 
for NAMI as a part of her initative. 


UMAMA SURIYA 
Mercury Staff 

In 1999, all that Annette Addo-Yobo had 
was her family, two suitcases, a couple hundred 
dollars and a dream to move to the United 
States from her home country of Ghana. At 
the time, being crowned the winner of a beau- 
ty pageant was not a thought in her mind. 

In September 2022, Addo-Yobo, a former 
UTD student, was crowned Miss Dallas 2023. 
Addo-Yobo was inspired to enter the contest 
after seeing the former Miss Texas 2021, Av- 
erie Bishop on TikTok. In the TikTok, Bishop 
had mentioned that she won 30,000 dollars in 
scholarships, catching Addo-Yobos attention 
as someone with 80,000 dollars in student 
debt. However, scholarships were not the only 
reason she chose to compete. 

“I wanted to be a part of something that 
will not only allow me to serve my community 
and work on my platform but also earn schol- 
arships, and that’s how I got involved in the 
Miss America organization,’ Addo-Yobo said. 

Moving to Maryland, Canada, and then 
eventually ending up in Allen, Texas in 2009, 
Addo-Yobo went to UTD for her bachelor’s 
degree in psychology and child learning and 
development, graduating in 2020. She then 


went to Sam Houston State for her master’s 
degree in clinical psychology. Addo-Yobo said 
that she aspires to be a lawyer and will go to 
law school after finishing her master’s degree, 
planning on starting out as a family attorney. 
She is interested in eventually going into poli- 
tics, which stemmed from taking notice of the 
lack of representation of her race in office. 
“Ultimately, I just got tired of not seeing 
myself represented in politics and the legisla- 
tion that has been passed to leave a lot of us 
out, that has discriminated against us, that has 
taken away our rights and autonomy,’ Addo- 
Yobo said. “I just got tired of waiting for 
somebody to come in and do the right thing, 
I took it upon myself. Pm hoping that while 
Tm in law school, I can work on campaigns, 
gain the experience, meet the right people, and 
then launch my own campaign one day.” 
Courtney Breechen, senior associate dean 
of undergraduate education, has been one of 
Addo-Yobos role models throughout her time 
at UTD and is still in touch with her now. 
“Working with Annette during her career at 
UT Dallas positively impacted me profession- 
ally, and I feel lucky that the admiration I have 


for her is reciprocated,” Breechen said. 
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Addo-Yobo was crowned Miss Dallas 2023 and competed in the Miss Texas pae- 
gantin July. Ina spoken word poem, she talked about autism, a cause dear to her. 


Additionally, Breechen said that Addo- 
Yobo had an understanding of the importance 
of discussing mental health at a national level. 
Due to the staggering statistics of college stu- 
dent mental health struggles, Breechen said, 
Addo-Yobo intends to drive systemic change 
through awareness and advocacy, which can 
improve access to mental healthcare for under- 


served populations. 

“Her own journey has informed this work,” 
Breechen said. “Annette has experienced stress. 
impostor syndrome, and navigated the anxi- 
ety caused by conflicting cultural norms and 
expectations between parents and children. 
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on, Barbie! Lels Go 


bies past. 


Prepare for The Barbie Moviel 


UNAIZA KHAKOO 
Mercury Staff 


Comedic, satirical and visually stunning, the “Barbie” 
movie is one of the most anticipated films of the summer. 
But dont drive straight to the movie theater just yet! In or- 
der to properly enjoy the film, first take a seat and refresh 
your memory on Barbie's lore by enjoying the films of Bar- 


Directed by Greta Gerwig and starring Margot Robbie as 
Barbie and Ryan Gosling as Ken, the movie takes everything 
kids love about their favorite childhood toy and adapts it into 
a live action format. In an ideal world, audiences would have 
watched all the existing animated films growing up, but ifyou are 
on a time crunch, I suggest seeing at least three to five classics to 
arm yourself with an understanding of Barbie's world. 
Asan essential part of my childhood, “Barbie as the Island Prin- 
cess” and “Barbie as Princess and the Pauper” are the best movies 
to catch up on. Both of them feature Barbie as an actor in fai- 
rytales, bringing the audience into a whole new world of fantasy 
and fun. The former follows Barbie as Rosella, who was stranded 
on an island as a child and grows up with a love for the animals 
and nature that surround her. I remember watching this movie for 
the first time, seeing Rosella’s dress, and instantly being enamored. 
“Barbie as Princess and the Pauper,” on the other hand, takes Mark 
‘Twain’ original story and adapts it to the Barbie universe. As one of 
the most beloved movies in the fandom, it stands out because Barbie 
plays two roles — Princess Anneliese and Pauper Erika. These films 
are a part of the older generation, revered for their nostalgia and 
iconic status in Barbie lore. 
However, “Barbie: Princess Charm School” has a place in my 
heart — I felt so engrossed in the story growing up. The film fol- 
lows Blair Willows as she navigates life at a magical school that she 
was invited to attend via lottery. Although it was part of a differ- 
ent generation of Barbie films, it’s just as meaningful. The setting 
of the school, with its purple, crystal-like lockers lining the halls 
and grand ballrooms fit with chandeliers, made the school feel 
like a dream that I wanted to a a part of — one where spells 
and friendship ruled over all. Watching it back now, the film 
brings a sense of nostalgia that makes me love it even more. 
‘The important thing to take from these movies is that Barbie 
is an iconic character who values friendship, kindness and 
generosity. She does not shy away from her femininity, and 
instead leans into it as a strength to guide her through her 
adventures. 

Lastly, before screening “Barbie,” 


viewers should 
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ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Christopher Nolan’s three-hour portrayal 
of “Oppenheimer” is a surreal artistic achieve- 
ment, examining the beauty and horrors of a 
complicated legacy and an even more compli- 
cated man through proficient acting, masterful 
editing, and a diligently crafted biopic that will 
surely be studied for decades. 

“I am Death, destroyer of worlds,” spoke 
the father of the atomic bomb in the silence of 
astonishment. Amongst an audience of stars, a 
pillar of fire shook the very Earth, lighting the 
sky ablaze as if it were the first flame Prometheus 
gifted to rival the Gods. An instance felt like a 
lifetime, and when the smoke had eclipsed the 
flash of Armageddon, all that was left was the 
American applause of three years’ work on the 
Manhattan Project, welcoming doom yet to 
come. 

It's no understatement to call this scene de- 
scribing the Trinity Test, and this film overall, a 
timeless masterpiece, presenting a flawed per- 
sonality in a riveting stronghold of storytelling 
that’s been told for generations — and will be 
for many more. 

Based on the biography “American Pro- 
metheus: The Triumph and Tragedy of J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer,” Nolan directs three distinct 
stories as a complex puzzle, seamlessly pieced 


UNIVERSAL STUDIOS | COURTESY 


Oppenheimer: The American 
Prometheus stands timeless 


together to represent the chaos and greatness of 
Oppenheimer’s mind. Each story is colorized 
and directed uniquely to distinguish different 
points of Oppenheimer’ life, representing his 
varying perception of the world. From his story 
of uncertainty throughout the Manhattan Proj- 
ect, to protecting his legacy post-war, to a politi- 
cal thriller amongst his colleagues — it’s a theme 
of ethics, guilt and betrayal. 

Itisa film that requires patience and attention 
to reward the audience. “Oppenheimer” is not 
shy to enter exhilarating scientific discussions 
and thought-provoking yet flawed moralism, 
nor is it shy to connect large plot points with 
subtle dialogue. This film is strictly about Op- 
penheimer and his interpretations of his world 
and does not give extensive screen time to char- 
acters outside Lewis Strauss, who may be one of 
Robert Downey, Jrs strongest roles since Iron 
Man. However, every actor and actress played 
their roles stupendously and without waste, 
so much so that I'm now considering reading 
several biographies to learn more about these 
profound characters. Talents like Matt Damon, 
Florence Pugh, David Dastmalchin, Dane De- 
Hann, Tom Conti, Emily Blunt and Kenneth 
Branagh all stood out remarkably. Each char- 


acter is independent, entering and leaving the 
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Grow up again with Speak Now (Taylor's Version) 


UNAIZA KHAKOO 
Mercury Staff 


“Speak Now (Taylor's Version)” is an 
emotionally expansive album that builds on 
the timeless original’s topics of heartbreak and 
growing up to deliver Taylor Swift's best guide 
to navigating the beginnings of young adult- 
hood yet. 

With its pop hits and sentimental ballads, 
the original “Speak Now” album, released in 
2010, was definitive in shaping Taylor Swifts 
narrative songwriting style picked from her 
personal experiences. As a result, the 2023 
re-record of the album, “Speak Now (Taylors 


Version),” was much anticipated by dedicated 
fans who couldnt wait to see how Swift had 
evolved during the years since its original re- 
lease. 

‘The first thing that caught my attention 
when listening to the new album was Swifts 
warm and inviting voice — aged beautifully 
to add a new layer of experience to her mu- 
sic. Hearing her song “Never Grow Up,” after 
experiencing the past thirteen years alongside 
Swift, was a beautiful full-circle moment. But 
the song that truly had me in tears was “Long 
Live.” Dedicated to her fans, also known as 
“Swifties,” the song discusses overcoming ob- 


stacles alongside lifelong relationships. Know- 
ing that Swifties have uplifted her career de- 
spite her original recordings being stolen and 
the media tearing apart her reputation by 
criticizing her music following themes like 
love and heartbreak, the “(Taylors Version)” 
behind her albums name becomes just a little 
bit more special. 

Despite being excited about hearing the 
original songs in a new light, I was anxious 
to hear the “Vault” tracks. On each of her 
rerecorded albums, Swift adds songs that she 
wrote during that time but chose not to release 
for various reasons. One major reason is the 


limits on the length of her songs. As a song- 
writer, especially in the earlier stages of her ca- 
reer, she would often write more songs than 
she was able to release; as her fanbase grew to 
what it is now, her rerelease includes those ex- 
tended versions of her songs. As an incentive 
for old fans to come back and switch to the 
new music, she adds these songs to the end of 
the album and songs “From the Vault.” Upon 
first listen, I jumped directly to these tracks, 
The standout track from the “Vault” was 
definitely “I Can See You,” which featured a 
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PINION 


A ban on knowledge — how book bans harm 
adolescents by blocking them from representation 


UMAMA SURIYA 
Mercury Staff 


When your future child is interested in 


reading about Scout's adventures in May- 


comb, Alabama in the classic “To Kill a 
Mockingbird,” or wants to dive into Huck- 
leberry Finns adventures with Jim along 
the Mississippi River in “The Adventures of 
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Huckleberry Finn,” they might have trouble 

finding it on their school bookshelves. As a 

literature major and a future secondary teach- 

et, book bans directly concern the entirety of 
what I stand for and what I will teach my 
future students. To withhold knowledge is 
to live in the world of Guy Montag in Ray 
Bradbury's “Fahrenheit 451,” and we are 
well taught by Montag that withholding 
knowledge only leads to illegal doings and 
inevitable destruction. 

To ban books is a form of censorship that 
takes away students’ rights to reading books 
from public and school libraries, and even 
buying them from bookstores. These bans 
target institutions and organizations, pre- 
venting them from selling or lending out 
certain books that children and adolescents 
might want to read. 

According to the LA Times, many activ- 
ists and politicians object to an entire genre 
of books that deal with LGBTQ+ topics 
and other targeted books which deal with 
race. The most banned book in the aca- 
demic year 2022-23 is “Gender Queer: A 
Memoir,” which lawmakers said contained 
inappropriate sexual content unsuitable 
for children and teenagers. To ban books 
because they are inappropriate is under- 
standable. Some books, such as those that 
are pornographic novels or have extremely 
explicit content throughout the entirety of 
the book, do deserve to get banned. But 
some book bans are completely random 
and seem political, with no true good in- 
tent in mind. 

For example, some more books that have 
been banned are “All Boys Arent Blue” by 
George M. Johnson, which is a memoir 
about the authors life as a black queer per- 
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son that is challenged for being sexually ex- 
plicit, and “Flamer” by Mike Curato, about 
a boy trying to accept his sexuality, which is 
banned because of sexual-leaning content. 
‘These books dont necessarily classify as por- 
nographic or extremely explicit — in fact, 
they contain no more romantic content than 
the average book featuring straight characters. 
If so-called inappropriate sexual representa- 
tion were really the reason for banning these 
books, why arent more books being banned 
that feature straight couples? 

‘These political book bans can only harm 
students. In a world of social media, less and 
less adolescents pick up books for leisure. 
According to American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, less than 20% of adolescents report 
reading a book for leisure and more than 
80% say they use social media every day. If 
these adolescents’ school libraries start ban- 
ning books that are important for students to 
feel representated, how will they be encour- 
aged to keep reading? 

Historical books, even with sensitive con- 
tent, are crucial for students to learn what 
has happened in the history of our country. 
“To Kill a Mockingbird” is a classic book 
that has been taught for decades; it is a novel 
that depicts the realities of racism from dif 
ferent perspectives and shows exactly how 
people responded to it in the 1930s. It shows 
a white character, Atticus Finch, speaking up 
for a black character that had been accused 
of doing wrong. The only things that could 
be considered inappropriate within the book 
are harsh depictions of racism and the usage 
of slurs. 

To get around that, schools could start cen- 
soring slurs or explicit scenes in new “school 
editions” while still keep those books on the 


shelves, and start teaching students why those 
words cannot be used and are disrespectful. 
When I was in 8th grade and read “To Kill 
a Mockingbird” and “The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn,” no one told me that the 
“N-slur” was a word that could not be used. 
I never said it or used it, but I look back at 
it now and question why my teachers never 
gave me that sort of education about these 
topics. When I become a teacher, I will make 
sure my students know how to be respectful 
and accepting, and I think current teachers 
should strive to do better with teaching their 
students as well. 

Lack of representation is inevitable in 
books and other media until laws are passed 
that finally keep people of color and the 
LGBTQ+ community in mind. To com- 
pletely ban books because of these political 
and cultural changes is to take away students 
rights to learn more about themselves and see 
themselves represented. Additionally, ban- 
ning books infringes on authors’ freedom of 
speech to rightly express themselves and have 
creative freedom. By taking away these books 
that these authors have written from students 
is taking away that knowledge that these writ- 
ers have put out to be seen. 

Tve noticed that there’s already less — or 
more tokenized — representation of people 
of color and the LGBTQ+ community in 
the media. If schools take away these books 
that could help students find comfort in see- 
ing themselves in the story, they're taking 
away the right for students to expand their 
minds and condemning them to once again 
live a life like Montag’s, where knowledge is 
extremely fundamental yet rare. 
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SAVE won't save you from debt 


Biden's latest debt relief proposal fails to address recent graduates 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The Biden Administration’s most recent 
plan to relieve student loan debt is a prac- 
tical starting point for those eligible, but 
ineffective for the original audience Biden 
promised to help, nor does it solve the ac- 
tual crisis. 

The Biden Administration is still fight- 
ing to forgive student loan debt after the 
Supreme Court struck down the Biden- 
Harris Student Debt Forgiveness plan 
that promised $10,000 in relief to nearly 
9 million students with loans. His latest 
$39 million plan, Savings on A Valuable 
Education, or SAVE, addresses an esti- 
mated 800,000 borrowers by shrinking the 
monthly payments of eligible borrowers 
and regulating a lower rate of interest for 
them. However, this does nothing for re- 
cent graduates. Only borrowers who have 
had federal student loan debt for 20 to 25 
years would be eligible for this plan and it 
does not address the issue of the debt itself 
— rather curbing future interest rates for 
specific individuals. 

A large portion of this battle is little 
more than political theater before election 
season — which is unfortunate, since the 
majority of young voters from Generation 
Z to millennials put their faith in Biden in 
the 2020 Presidential election. While this 
new plan has the potential to help thou- 
sands of former students, it’s a far cry from 
the initial goal, and it will not address the 
problem of student loan debt that 40 mil- 
lion alumni have accumulated since gradu- 
ating in 2020. 

However, the initial plan wasn’t the right 
way to tackle student debt either. The 2022 
original debt plan was deemed unlawful by 
Congress for overstepping authority and 
being unconstitutional. According to a re- 
cent poll, 63% of Americans sided with the 
ruling amid projected tax hikes since the 


$400 million funding would come from 
our pockets. It’s more of the messaging 
that’s misleading — even if Biden was not 
aware at the time that the plan would be 
unfeasible, it feels like a slap in the face for 
the new plan to not address the people who 
were most looking forward to debt relief. 
It feels like were watching politicians sav- 
ing face rather than working hard for the 
interests of young people. 

To be fair, SAVE would make a ripple in 
the over $1.5 trillion in debt students have 
accumulated since 2012. It will make it so 
that eligible borrowers would only have to 
pay back an average estimate of $6,121 every 
$10,000 instead of $10,956 every $10,000, 
according to the Department of Education. 
If it successfully makes it past Congress, this 
plan should be available sometime in July 
2024. Legally, experts say it’s a sound plan. 
As opposed to the old plan that would have 
erased debt with taxpayer money, this new 
plan is focused on income-driven repayment 
plans. As opposed to relying on Presidential 
powers from 2003 for national emergencies, 
this new plan relies on the powers Congress 
has already given the Department of Edu- 
cation since 1994. However, University of 
Pennsylvanias Wharton School announced 
a recent budget model identifying that this 
could cost the federal government $475 
million over the next 10 years instead of the 
planned $39 million budget the Biden Ad- 
ministration has set up, with what role tax- 
payers will play being uncertain as of now. 
So even if the Supreme Court doesn’t shut 
down this new program, there's a chance the 
program may not be able to sustain itself. 

Of course, if this goes through, it still 
doesn’t address the other 39 million people 
with student debt, which is anticipated 
to get worse. Since March 2020, the aver- 
age federal student interest rates have been 
temporarily frozen by for undergraduates at 
5.5% and 7.05% for graduates until Sept. 1 


when rates will continue to grow. Currently 
this interest has contributed to 36% of all 
US debts at around $1.5 trillion. It’s suspect- 
ed this amount will climb higher after the 
ruling, according to a recent survey report- 
ing that one out of three spent extra money 
assuming their debts would be relieved. 

You could argue that this proves borrow- 
ers in debt are irresponsible, but it doesn’t 
draw away from the fact that the average 
university tuition in the United States is 
the second most expensive in the world, 
with our own university averaging $14,564 
per semester as opposed to the $10k aver- 
age. Most students without a scholarship 
will graduate here having spent around 
$116,512. To put it further into perspective, 
if you borrowed a semesters worth, youd 
have to pay a total of $18,966 over ten years. 

Lawmakers could holistically confront 
debt interest rates or initiate bills lowering 
tuition for higher education institutions — 
as weve seen in Germany and other coun- 
tries of similar educational achievement, 
it doesn’t take a life-altering tuition cost to 
present effective education. Additionally, 
extending existing forgiveness programs that 
have historically worked could support mil- 
lions of Americans, and could have done 
more to help people during this current 
presidential term. And even more realisti- 
cally, this current plan could be revised to 
include more age groups, particularly mil- 
lennials and Gen Z, who will be entering 
strenuous and competitive job markets with 
wages that may not reflect it. 

SAVE is sound overall for its eligible 
members, but it'll have to save itself amongst 
lawmakers and political tantrums to make 
any progress. If Biden is true to his elec- 
tion promises, he should direct these last 
18 months in office towards saving recent 
graduates from debt, especially if he expects 
college students to vote for him again. 
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Get your fitness 
in with UTD's 
new outdoor gym 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD Fitness Court Studio is one of the 
latest and most exciting additions to University 
Recreation amenities, but it has yet to gain trac- 
tion during the summer heat wave. However, 
students interested in exercise — particularly 
resistance training and aerobics — should uti- 
lize the outdoor calisthenics gym when the tem- 
perature cools down this fall. 

‘The Fitness Court Studio will be one of 
URECs biggest assets in the coming semester, 
as a free outdoor calisthenics gym established 
earlier this summer to promote fitness and 
health. Not only is it a space for working out, 
but it can just as easily become one of the most 
popular spots on campus. 

Its location is a prime reason for this as it’s vis- 
ible to everybody. Currently, students may look 
at the fitness court as merely a piece of sculpture 
art crafted under the blistering sun to decorate 
Lot J, but by the fall semester it'll be accessible, 
heat-protected, and right along two of the most 
active basketball and volleyball courts on cam- 
pus. 

UREC is planning outdoor training activities 
at the studio behind the gym area. Yoga, medi- 
tation and dance are just a few programs and 
classes UREC could introduce at the south side 
of the outdoor studio, instead of cramming in 
during peak gym time. These programs should 
be available for sign up by fall. 

Anybody whos been to the UREC gym un- 
derstands that it gets very busy very fast. Most of 
us have experienced our routine being delayed 
because every worthwhile machine is taken, or 
because someone is using the machine youve 
had your eyes on as a throne dedicated to scroll- 
ing through TikTok for 20 minutes. 

‘The fitness court, on the other hand, has sta- 
tions that all take a minute each to do, meaning 
it wont be a race to the next workout. Addi- 
tionally, theres instructions on how to do each 


workout on the sides of the court and on the 
free app, so newcomers to fitness can quickly get 
started on what they need to do, getting a full 
workout in just seven minutes. 

Fitness is a priority at UTD, and it has been 
proven to benefit brain health, manage weight, 
reduce the risk of disease and empower your 
physical anatomy. The lack of fitness has been 
considered one of Americas silent pandemics. 
Between 1999 and 2020, the obesity rate across 
the nation has increased from 30.5% to 41.9%, 
putting more at risk for strokes, heart disease, 
and type 2 diabetes. In the most recent decade, 
there have been approximately 2 million report- 
ed cases of type 2 diabetes in Texas alone, and by 
2030, it’s projected to affect 2.9 million people. 
For heart disease, which can oftentimes be fatal 
or life-altering, the number of those afflicted is 
expected to jump from 1.3 million to 5.7 mil- 
lion in the same amount of time. 

‘The fitness court allows students to explore 
the benefits of fitness and maintaining their 
health in a quick and easy manner, with differ- 
ent routines to challenge oneself. It's convenient, 
its effective, and its newcomer friendly. Its a 
good start to maintain your health, with easy- 
to-follow instructions and a free exercise app 
available in the App Store. Not to mention, the 
app also maintains a competitive leaderboard 
for challenges, so you can compete with your 
friends with the progress you make. 

Whether youre there for a UREC program, 
by yourself, or with a group of friends to en- 
courage each other, the fitness court will be a 
student’s location of choice to improve them- 
selves in the fall. Utilizing it is far better than the 
alternative of ignoring your health. The fitness 
court might not be attractive for students this 
summer given the weather, but during autumn 
with its shaded design and UREC programs, 
itll be sure to bring students together socially 
and competitively. 
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CRICKET 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


tinues to play cricket he can do big 
things,” Mujtaba said. “A lot of people 
leave when they go to high school. But 
he’s a person whos continuing his edu- 
cation and playing at the top level of 
cricket. Hes a special guy, and ... very 
humble.” 

Sheikh packed a powerful swing, 
making him a natural batsman — but 
his coach had other plans. He eventu- 
ally developed prowess for bowling as 
Mujtaba challenged him with the re- 
sponsibility of bowling difficult overs. 
Before long, Mujtabas no-nonsense 
coaching combined with Sheikhs 
natural and learned talents turned 
him into one of the most sought-after 
‘Twenty20 cricketers in the nation. In 
2020, he was poised to lead the USA 


Under 19 as a captain in the Cricket 
World Cup qualifiers against Ireland, 
but the tournament was canceled when 
COVID-19 hit. 

“No one works as hard as Ali — he 
works hard every game, never misses 
practice,” Mujtaba said. “He leads from 
the front and always takes up the op- 
portunity to win for his team ... Ifyou 
see his records, you know how many 
times his performance impacted his 
teams to the win. Thats why he was 
spotted. And joyous I am that he was.” 

Its no surprise then to hear that 
Sheikh shone in the selection tour- 
nament — the games used to judge 
players’ skill level for the draft. In fact, 
Sheikh won MVP of the tournament 
with 60 runs across two games and 
eight wickets, the most of anyone, in 
three. Sheikh is whats known as an 


all-rounder: someone who can handle 


both ends of the pitch, batting and 
bowling. Specifically, hes a left-handed 
batsman and left-arm spin bowler, 
which means his swing style focuses on 
the movement of the ball rather than 
the speed of it. Arguably more impres- 
sive than his selection game perfor- 
mance, Sheikh was the youngest player 
to be drafted in the senior category after 
the selection games, where he beat out 
veterans such as Shadley Van Schalk- 
wych and Saif Badar. 

‘The team Sheikh was drafted to is 
one of six teams in the DFW-based 
MLC league, and it’s a part of the larger 
‘Knight Riders” franchise, headed by 
the Kolkata Knight Riders in India. 
Amongst the talent on this team in- 
clude captain and international bowler 
Ali Khan and international all-rounder 
Andre Russell, whom Sheikh looks up 


to. 


“Particularly, our captain, hes also 
a spinner and he has 500 wickets,” 
Sheikh said. “Hes excellent with con- 
sistency. Every game he warms up the 
same, practices the same, he has a cer- 
tain approach he takes into the game. 
He doesnt do too much, and he keeps 
things simple. And I feel like if I want 
to play long term at this high level, I 
have to keep things simple and trust 
myself” 

‘The fast life might seem like endless 
excitement, but being a student by day 
and a cricketer by night doesnt come 
without challenges. Balancing the 
workloads of cricket and school can 
prove to be arduous, especially when 
Sheikh is on the road during exams 
season. But staying busy is also Sheikhs 
order of life. He works best with set 
schedules — classes, practice and so- 
cializing all at certain times. 


“I prefer to plan everything down to 
the T,” Sheikh said. “I work really well 
like that. Sel-discipline is really impor- 
tant for this lifestyle. Even when we'll 
be in the of€ season this fall, I know I’ve 
got to be out practicing at night. And 
coach Mujtaba really helped instill that 
in me too. He wasnt afraid to give me 
the hard truth, and he wasnt messing 
around with what he expected of his 
team.” 

Since being drafted, the Knight Rid- 
ers have wrapped up their first season 
in the MLC as the sixth seed with four 
losses, meaning they will not proceed 
to the playoffs, which are reserved for 
the top four seeds, nor the finals on July 
30. They played their first game on July 
13 against the Texas Kings in Grand 
Prairie Stadium where the team took 
home a loss and ten overs, meaning 
all batting members of the team were 


struck out before they had a chance to 
surpass the Kings’ runs. Sheikh did not 
take the field in any of the four games. 

“Tt makes sense with the older, more 
experienced guys on the team,” Sheikh 
said. “Still, I loved every minute of be- 
ing out there as a substitute and shar- 
ing moments with the guys. It’s a nice 
team dynamic, no one treats me like a 
youngster or someone they cant trust 
because of my age.” 

Sheikh plans to finish his school- 
ing at UTD before putting his name 
in cricket drafts across the world to 
continue his dream of playing profes- 
sionally. 

“My parents have been here for me 
every step of the way, I have to give credit 
to them as well,” Sheikh said. “Being 
able to stay in university and play cricket 
at this level with my full familys support 
is nothing short ofa dream come true.” 


ANDREWS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


“He was a really special colleague,” 
Holmes said. “He was very commit- 
ted to opportunity and access and 
that was manifested in his research 
on education policy. He was really 
motivated to see what interventions 
resulted in better outcomes for stu- 
especially students who 
came from underprivileged back- 


dents ... 


grounds. “He really was synonymous 
with TSP and excellent research on 
education policy that comes out of 
UTD. You can't ask for a better am- 
bassador than Dr. Andrews.” 

Having collaborated with re- 
searchers across the country at the 
University of Michigan, Cornell 
University and other institutions, he 
was involved with influential work in 
the area of post-secondary education 
policy with a focus on improving 
higher education for students and 
addressing equity. Associate profes- 
sor of economics Trey Miller worked 
closely with Andrews tracking post- 
secondary enrollment and success 
throughout the course of the pan- 
demic and researching the influence 
a faculty member's race or ethnicity 
had on students — particularly un- 
derrepresented students. Miller ex- 
plained how deeply Andrews valued 
their work. 

“We developed a number of exter- 
nal grant funding projects together 

.. we have a project on part-time 
college students and we were work- 


ing on improving opportunity for 
them,” Miller said. “He took his pas- 
sion for helping address gaps in equi- 
ty and success for underrepresented 
students to heart and served as a real 
mentor for UTD students.” 

Andrews, being part of a minor- 
ity group, had a particularly potent 
influence on students who were 
African American as well. It is seen 
throughout his work how important 
his background was to his research 
and efforts to give minorities at 
UTD more academic opportunities. 
Passionate about his work, Andrews 
was driven to contribute to the suc- 
cess of students coming from under- 
privileged backgrounds. 

“He understood where they were 
coming from because he came from 
challenging circumstances and was 
extremely successful in his career,” 
Miller said. “He gave a lot of his 
time, I think often times beyond hu- 
man capacity. He was really always 
present and was somebody who 
[was] always there and providing ad- 
vice and support, and was just a kind 
person. I think partly because of that, 
he overworked himself, he devoted 
most of his day to giving to people 
and then he would spend his nights 
[working] instead of sleeping ... so I 
would be most likely to get an email 
response from him at one or two in 
the morning.” 

Andrews was also a beloved fam- 
ily member to his wife and kids. He 
would try his best to balance work 
and life — a difficult task with his 


involvements on top of being a first- 
generation college graduate said to 
one of his close friends, Daniel Arce, 
professor and program head of eco- 
nomics. Arcenoted that him and An- 
drews had much in common. 

“He and I were the first in our 
families to become [a] professor so 
outside of our immediate family, 
most of our family members had no 
idea what we did for a living,” Arce 
said. “We would discuss those things 
and how to convey the meaning of 
getting a degree, graduate degree, 
those sorts of things. Our first con- 
nection was we're both fathers of four 
and there was no doubt in talking 
about Rodney that his wife and kids 
came first.” 

Being a well-known person on a 
national level was not as important 
to Andrews, as he was requested to 
be on innumerable amounts of com- 
mittees, yet stayed focused on iden- 
tifying individuals and helping them 
succeed. 

“We need a world where people 
can give in the way that Rodney did,” 
Miller said. 

Although UTD has suffered a 
great loss, Andrews’ memory will 
continue to live through students 
whom he has greatly impacted and 
faculty members who valued him 
as a close friend. A memorial will 
be held on Sept. 27 at 1 p.m. in the 
Founders Atrium. RSVP at epps. 
deansoffice@utdallas.edu. 


LOANS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


More specifically, this case de- 
termined whether the Secretary 
of State is still able to establish a 
student loan forgiveness program 
under the Health and Economic 
Recovery Omnibus Emergency 
Solutions act in which the Sec- 
retary can waive or modify any 
statutory or regulatory provision 
in student financial programs in 
case of national emergency. 

“They had tried to use a 
20-year-old law in response to 
September 11, 2001 terrorist at- 
tacks and tried to use some lan- 
guage in there about being able to 
modify terms of loans,” Thomas 
Gray, assistant professor of po- 
litical science, said. “They tried to 
take that and say we can just sys- 
tematically change all loans in the 
United States, but the Supreme 
Court said that’s not what Con- 
gress meant.” 

There has been debate about 
the fairness and effectiveness of 
the forgiveness plan. Critics like 
Chris Varela, owner of Varela Fi- 
nancial, which offers student loan 
strategies to graduate profession- 
als, believe that the forgiveness 
plan is unfair because it does not 
take into account students’ total 
in loans. For example, if some- 
one had less than $10,000 left 
in loans to pay off, then the for- 


giveness plan already takes care of 
that. Whereas for those that have 
much higher loans, it would still 
take just as much the amount of 
time to pay off their loans with 
just $10,000 in forgiveness. Gray 
further explains how this concept 
began in response to the COV- 
ID-19 pandemic and the specifics 
of the policy. 

“This went along with some- 
thing that had actually started 
under the Trump administration, 
which was that people didn’t have 
to make payments anymore and 
interest didn’t accrue on their 
loans that are held with the fed- 
eral government,” Gray said, 
“There were two prongs... one 
prong was nobody’s making pay- 
ments and interest isn’t accruing, 
so people’s balances aren't increas- 
ing... the second prong was that 
most people were going to get 
$10,000 of loan forgiveness as a 
one-time thing.” 

To 
forgiveness 


reinstated loan 
the policy 
will have to be modified to go 


have a 
plan, 


through Congress. Gray said 
most of the House of Represen- 
tatives consists of the Republican 
party, who tend to be opposed to 
raising taxes, so it is unlikely that 
the 
pass the plan through Congress 


Biden administration can 


in its current form. 
“Maybe they can do a pro- 
gram for people who lost their 


jobs due to the pandemic, maybe 
they could do a specific program 
for people who lost their spouses 
that they have shared a financial 
life with during the pandemic,” 
Gray said. “But just everybody 
getting $10,000 off ... 
nowhere that I’ve seen yet in the 


there’s 


law that is likely to allow them 
to do that.” 

The Department of Education 
now has a plan to go through 
rulemaking. Rulemaking is a 
the 


branch can make a law within 


process where executive 
the powers Congress has given 
and within their powers un- 
der the Constitution. However, 
Gray said that this process may 
take months to years, which may 
not leave the Biden administra- 
tion any more time to reinstate 
the policy. 

“Biden’s term only has about 
18 months left ... Now he could 
potentially win reelection 
and then they could do it again, 
but with rulemaking you 
don't have the power to just do 
anything.” Gray said. “The Su- 
preme Court just told them, you 
cant do something that moves 
hundreds of billions of dollars 
around without explicit congres- 
sional approval, which means 
whatever they do, if they want to 
not be struck down by the Su- 
preme Court, it’s going to have 
to be on a smaller scale.” 


OPPENHEIMER 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


story freely with personal autonomy, 
not being subjects of pure plot pro- 
gression and giving a greater sense of 
world-building. 

Character development is limited, and 
it actually serves the story well for the 
supporting cast to not develop in a 
fulfilling way. Reflecting the narcissism 
of Oppenheimer himself, the intrica- 
cies of people didnt seem to matter 
that much to the narrative. The only 
exceptions were Strauss and Contis 
character, Albert Einstein, who played 
asmaller yet more profound role than I 
expected as a sage and, to some extent, 
character foreshadowing for Oppen- 
heimer. 

Performances aside, | “Oppen- 
heimer” also did strongly with cin- 
ematography. The film is distinctly 
nostalgic of Nolans other works like 
“Dunkirk,” “Tenet,” and the “Dark 
Knight” trilogy — however, Hoyte 
Van Hoytema goes above and beyond 
to enhance the biopic with visceral 
depth and immersive sensory overload. 
Both the angles and sound design 
tell their own story, and neither are 
restricted in their demonstration. Op- 
penheimer as a character is emotionally 
repressed, relying on audience interpre- 
tation to decipher his thoughts, which 
are guided by intentional yet sporadic 
sound choices. In contrast, it feels 
subtlein reflecting the personality of 
Oppenheimer. Each sound, even the 
silence, conveys a message or emotion 


to guide the audiences in synergizing 
with his masked anxiety and his stoic 
uncertainty. 

I must acknowledge that not every- 
body will enjoy this film. At its base, 
its a controversial historical spotlight 
with half its stakes spoiled by anyone 
whos taken basic American history. Its 
almost entirely dialogue driven by a 
protagonist who isnt relatable to most 
audiences, and while its very intelli- 
gent and engaging, it will not provide 
any action attributed to most block- 
buster expectations. Not to mention, 
three hours is demanding, especially 
if youre not invested in the history or 
drama by the end of the first act. Many 
might also find Nolans effort to por- 
tray women in Oppenheimer’s story 
as lackluster as they're one-dimensional 
like his previous works, though in this 
case it can be more subjective to reflect 
the social perspective of its time. It 
also gives too many subtle details — a 
strange complaint, I understand — by 
leaving breadcrumbs to a larger world 
Oppenheimer never explores to per- 
haps communicate that he’s fixated on 
his own world. 

Overall “Oppenheimer” is out- 
standing and thunderous, genuinely 
respecting the source material with 
tasteful artistry and career-defining 
performances. This review does little 
justice to the exposition and mastery 
of “Oppenheimer,” and is a required 
viewing for anyone interested in how 
our world was forever changed by the 
atomic bomb. 


ESPORTS 
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inclusive for everyone. And so this move 
keeps them in mind ... how can we 
make esports and gaming as a whole a 
part of the student life experience here at 
UTD? ... We want to build out more 
of our community gaming programs. 
We want to make sure that this gam- 
ing facility on campus really is a core 
impact of campus culture.” 

While the decisions are official, pub- 
lic announcements regarding both the 
split from athletics and the new gam- 
ing lounge have not been put out from 


university officials, yet. As the division 
continues its transition into its own 
distinct department, staff and students 
steer their focus on practicing and 
preparing for the competitive season 
ahead, which will begin this upcoming 
September. 

“Tes hard to put into words how big 
of a deal it is that UT Dallas is building 
on this space, because it's truly going 
to change everything in such a drastic 
way for the better,” Boehm said. “Just 
seeing that UT Dallas is going all-in on 
esports ... to see this coming is kind of 
like a dream come true.” 


BARBIE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


check out Gerwig’s previous work. By 
crafting female-driven stories that are 
emotionally complex, Gerwig attracts 
young women to theaters in a unique 
fashion. “Little Women” and “Lady 
Bird” are both essentials in the Ger- 


wig binge spree; however, my favor- 
ite movie of hers is “Frances Ha.” Set 
in modern-day New York, it follows 
a young woman through the roller- 
coaster that is her life as she, like most 
young adults, is just trying to figure 
it all out. Throughout these movies, 
Gerwig explores the intricacies of ex- 
isting as a woman. She delves into the 
problems of teenage girls and young 


women alike to make them feel heard 
and seen. Gerwig carries this idea into 
“Barbie,” as the trailers and press pres- 
ent the movie as a feminist retelling of 
the classic childhood toy. The movie is 
intentionally bright and colorful with 
fun costumes that embrace girlhood to 
the maximum. The target audience is 
girls and women, something that the 


movie seems to lean into completely. 


In the end, the most important 
thing to remember before watching 
the “Barbie” movie is that it is sup- 
posed to be fun! Whether you are 
dressing up as your favorite vintage 
doll or seeing it as a double feature 
with the equally anticipated “Op- 
penheimer,” remember to enjoy the 
moment — because films like this 
are one in a million. 


TAYLOR 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


funky new sound that seems different 
for Swift. It felt like being transported 
to a 2000s hit show like “Pretty Little 
Liars” or “Gossip Girl” It was fun 
and refreshing to see this new side of 
Swifts songwriting that was so good 
it genuinely made me wonder why it 
wasntincluded in the original album. 
My other favorite “Vault” track was 
“Timeless,” which describes seeing a 
relationship in vintage photos of an- 
other couple and hoping your love 
is as everlasting. I loved it because it 


felt like a classic Taylor Swift love song 
— something that could be played at 
weddings. 

To officially commemorate the be- 
ginning of the “Speak Now (Taylor's 
Version)” era, Swift debuted the mu- 
sic video for “I Can See You” at the 
first night of her Kansas City show 
on the Eras tour. Although many 
fans were expecting this surprise, 
what they were not expecting was for 
a certain werewolf to be featured in 
the video. Taylor Lautner, Swifts ex- 
boyfriend and muse for the apology 


track “Back to December,” was seen 


helping Swift escape in the video. As a 
fan who has been following the release 
of the album for months, Lautners 
cameo was one of the highlights of the 
album. It steered attention away from 
John Mayer, who inspired the track 
“Dear John,” which discusses the un- 
fair nature of his relationship and age 
gap with Swift. Shining light on exist- 
ing positive relationships rather than 
the bitter ones was the right move. 
‘The new version of “Speak Now” 
perfectly embodies what a rerecording 
should be about — growth. Its evi- 
dent through this album that Swift is 


leaps and bounds different from who 
she was when she was just 19 years old, 
both sonically and emotionally. As the 
listener, you hear the new emotions 
entangled with the old. Whether it be 
a sense of nostalgia from listening to a 
new version ofan old album or a sense 
of discovery from stumbling upon a 
new favorite, “Speak Now (Taylors 
Version)” captures its audience by ef 
fortlessly describing the tragedies and 
triumphs of the teenage years. It is a 
great representation of her evolution 
as an artist and a perfect piece to add 
to her rerecorded collection. 


DALLAS 
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“Her own journey has informed this 
work,” Breechen said. “Annette has 
experienced stress. impostor syn- 
drome, and navigated the anxiety 
caused by conflicting cultural norms 
and expectations between parents 
and children. She has experienced 
the constant worry of serving as a 
caregiver. She shares her powerful 


story to inspire others and to mod- 
el what can be achieved when you 
dream big and strive to take care of 
yourself holistically.” 

Addo-Yobo has started an ini- 
tiative called “Cradle to College,” 
which provides mentorship and 
mental health programming for 
at-risk youth. She has also volun- 
teered with the National Alliance 
on Mental Illness. After all her hard 
work for the communities around 


her with the “Miss Dallas” title, 
Addo-Yobo will be stepping down 
from the crown in September of 
this year. 

“T really did not think I was gon- 
na win, but it’s been an incredible 
experience in the last year, getting 
to do all these things that I never 
thought I'd be able to do,” Addo- 
Yobo said. “It’s incredible also to 
see younger black girls who see 
somebody that is in this role and 


looks like them, and they come up 
to you and they say ‘I have my hair 
just like you, or ‘I want to be you 
when I grow up!’ and it really re- 
minds me that, although of course 
I'm winning scholarships and Pm 
developing myself, that my experi- 
ence is also serving as a model for 
and that just 
makes it even more of a job that I 


somebody else ... 


would do over and over again.” 


BANS 
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Although students have access 
to books through many other 
sources, school libraries are more 
easily accessible to them. If stu- 
dents cannot find books at their 
school or public libraries, that 
might cause them to take routes 
such as downloading books il- 
legally or pirating, which then 


affects the publishing economy. 
We need to do our part to dis- 
courage students from engaging 
in this illegal behavior. 

“The 
Books” by Brianna Labuskes 


Librarian of Burned 


has a quote that’s fitting for 
the times: “Books are a way 
we leave a mark on the world, 
arent they? They say we were 
here, we loved and we grieved 
and we laughed and we made 


mistakes and we existed. They 
can be burned halfway across 
the world, but the words can- 
not be un-read, the stories can- 
not be untold. They do live on 
in this library, but more impor- 
tantly they are immortalized in 
anyone who has read them.” 

To take away books is to take 
away stories that deserve to be 
read over and over, generation 
after generation, to immor- 


talize them as classics — and 
stories that are told again and 
again. Books do not deserve 
to be banned, and banning 
books is fundamentally wrong. 
Let’s not jump into the world 
of Montag where books are 
burned for being books, and 
instead make ways to alter 
books to where students can 
read them without the explic- 
itly inappropriate content. 
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Clinical 
Studies 


Get Paid to Test Skin 
Care Products 


Science Inspired, 
Quality Driven. 


SGS conducts paid studies for skincare, cosmetic and personal care product 
companies from around the world. 


Your participation is important to improving the products we use everyday. 
Compensation for participating on our studies varies from $75 - $800, depending 
upon study requirements. 
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